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The Philadelphia High School for Girls has an 
unusually effective Classical Department, thanks to 
the expert management of its head, Miss Jessie E. 
Allen, and to an unique esprit de corps among her 
assistants. With the enthusiastic help of pupils, the 
teachers arranged, in December last, an exhibit that 
showed the practical relation of Latin to everyday 
life. While following the lines so ingeniously laid 
down by Miss Sabin (see The Classical Weekly 
7.49 — 50), they naturally evolved various novelties 
and improvements for this locality, and the collection 
of display cards to be seen in the halls of the School 
would teach any visitor the desired truth, if he 
were this side of oculary or mental blindness. In 
view of the great labor spent upon such exhibitions 
as well as the initial knowledge, discernment and 
good judgment requisite for their preparation, it 
would seem desirable to treat them as one would 
a circulating library, and so establish in other com- 
munities new foci of interest in the Classics. Any 
club, for instance, that had sufficient culture and 
education among its members to desire to further the 
study of the Humanities in School and College 
could profitably hang the cards on its walls for a 
week or two. In the case of the present exhibit an 
application for this privilege has already come from 
one of the most prominent Philadelphia clubs. 

But, of course, the compilers themselves benefited 
inestimably by their research and study. Thus, one 
of the youngest girls in the school, who drew a 
special map to show how important a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek is for one who is acquiring the 
terminology of geography, learned an unforgetable 
lesson as well as gave inspiration to all her mates. 
Another pupil wrote to the Italian ambassador at 
Washington, and his friendly reply, posted with 
every word in it (as it chanced) underlined in red 
ink, as being a Latin derivative, now impresses an 
important fact on every one who sees it. Almost 
as sanguinary in appearance are the passages chosen 
from other literatures. Among the new cards is 
one that illustrates mathematical terms of classical 
origin, another that displays advertisements of arti- 
cles which bear Latin or Greek names, and a third 
which exemplifies the use of ancient meters by mod- 
ern English poets. Original also is a collection of 
pictures representing ancient and modern utensils 



of notable similarity in form, and another which 
demonstrates the connection between Roman and 
contemporary feats of engineering. One enterpriz- 
ing teacher scoured Philadelphia, photographing 
such monuments, buildings and architectural ele- 
ments of them as could be traced to classical models. 
To take one discovery alone, a Christian tomb with 
the pagan caduceus twice carved on its face taught 
a fact in a Philadelphia graveyard more impressive- 
ly than pages of Christian archaeology in the study. 

Of course, there was plenty of humor to enliven 
the exhibition. A Cretan fashion plate from Minoan 
times was neatly painted for the edification of any 
spectator who might arrive in a slit skirt. There, 
too, one saw the first attempt of some millenia ago 
to portray a cake-walk. Cartoons that would be 
almost meaningless except to a classicist were 
cleverly chosen and posted. For instance, nobody 
could see in the "Rape of the Sabine Men" stalwart 
suffragettes bearing in their arms fat and fatuous 
men struggling for their celibacy, amid banners fly- 
ing that urged "Votes for Women", without recall- 
ing with a smile the way in which the Romans once 
increased their citizenship. One card was perhaps 
unconsciously humorous. It called attention to the 
fact that the names by which we term our aches and 
diseases are likely to come from Greek or Latin — 
a boomerang for the cause ! 

Finally, we may note the persuasive letters, which 
the exhibitors received, or found in The Classical 
Weekly and elsewhere, proclaiming the unparalleled 
advantages of a classical education. Notable among 
them were one from Ex-President Taft and another 
from Dr. Smith, the Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who is at the same time a world fa- 
mous chemist and one of the ablest and most ar- 
dent champions of both Greek and Latin in our 
country. 

All this is very encouraging, and even the most 
disconsolate pessimist among us could hardly leave 
such an exhibition without postponing the day when 
he will do what a recent speaker at a Teachers In- 
stitute Meeting, not a thousand miles from the 
Girls' High School, in all sobriety said that Socrates 
did, take a dose of shamrock. A truly Hibernian 
suicide ! W. B. McD. 



